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Theology ees, 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT CLAREMONT 
California 


TO MY MOTHER 


School of Theoiogy 
R \[0 93 at Claremont _ 


The beginning of the 
Gospel of John. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that hath been 
made. In Him was life and the life was the 
light of men. And the light shineth in the 
darkness and the darkness overcame it 
HOLM Gas There was the true light, even the 
~ light which lighteth every man, coming into 
the world...... And the Word dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth. 


PREFACE 
Why? 


Well you see it is like this: you can neither obtain 
an inexpensive work on Comparitive Religion, nor can 
you find anything at all which provides short sum- 
maries of the great Eastern religions represented in 
Singapore, and because you cannot spend long in this 
great City without becoming interested in the customs 
and beliefs of your brother-men of the many nation- 
alities with whom you rub shoulders from day to day, 
this little book has been published at the request of 
many kind friends. 

It does not claim to be the fruit of deep study or 
vast experience. It is merely a reproduction of Ad- 
dresses delivered in the Garrison Churches \of the 
Malaya Command. Most of my facts have been ob- 
tained from “The Religions of Mankind”: E. D. 
Soper, The Abingdon Press and “The Three Religions 
of China”: W. E. Soothill, Oxford University Press. 
All I have done is to “boil down” to an irreducible 
minimum, in order to present, in concise and simple 
form, the faiths of the courteous Malay, the smiling 
Chinese and the industrious Tamil. 


E. G. SEMPLE, 
C. F. Malaya Command. 
Singapore, ; 
1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile, 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Original Version 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 


It is not so very many years ago that the senti- 
ments expressed in the well-known hymn of the late 
Bishop Heber of Calcutta, in whose diocese Singapore 
used to be incorporated, and which I have quoted 
above, reflected the opinions of the majority of British 
Christians. 

Nowadays we have a very different way of regard- 
ing the faiths of our brother-men. We render them 
a wholesome respect, which springs from a deeper 
knowledge of the peoples of other nations and a re- 
cognition of man’s world-wide longing for the know- 
ledge of God. 


We agree that religion is a universal characteristic 
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of mankind, which has taken various forms in different 
countries and that all religions are, to a greater or 
lesser extent, inspired by the Spirit of Truth. 

We do not regard such a view as inconsistent with 
our belief that God has revealed Himself to man by 
many successive and progressive stages, which reached 
their perfection in Jesus Christ, because we are convinc- 
ed that there can be no need to fear Truth in whatever 
form it may be found. It does not minimise the value 
of the Christian Religion, but, on the contrary, it 
should emphasize the beauties, the purity and the power 
of that Living Faith, which is in practice a relation- 
ship with the Loving Father of us all, through our 
Elder Brother, His Son. 

Therefore a Christian can never be entirely un- 
biassed, but I present these short sketches of the sublime 
Faiths of the Orient and their great Founders in an 
endeavour to be as fair as possible. 

Where I have dared to criticise these religions, as 
practised by their adherents in daily life, I have done 
so in no sense of sneering superiority, being all too 
well aware that, in our own fulfilling of The Master’s 
commands, we Christians too often fall lamentably 
short of the Ideal He has held before us, 
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“La Illaha il Allah, Mohammed Rasifl Allah.” 
“There is no God but God, Mohammed is the Herald 
of God.” 

Such is the creed of the smiling, courteous Malay. 
He is not the original inhabitant of Malaya; the Sakai 
and other small heathen or animistic tribes of the 
up-country jungles are all who survive of the people 
who were conquered in the 12th Century, when the 
first Malays from South India settled on this island 
and in Sumatra. Two hundred years later they too 
were subjugated by the powerful Empire of Java, and 
the Singapore fugitives founded Malacca. 

The first King of Malacca was converted to 
Mohammedanism in A.D. 1405 and so keen was he, 
and so successful were the Arab and Indian traders and 
merchants, who preached the same faith, that the 
Malays were won over to that religion by persuasion 
and not, like many other Muslim nations, by fire and 
sword. 

First of all I think | should tell how the religion 
of Mohammed came to the world. No believer of 
that Faith ever calls it Mohammedanism or himself 
a Mohammedan. To him his faith is Islam—“sub- 
mission” (to the will of God) and he is a Muslim, 
“surrendered one”. His sacred book is the Quran, 
which means “‘Recite” and is the first word in the Book, 
which contains the Suras or Chapters of God’s revela- 
tion to Mohammed bin Abdullah, his Nebi (prophet) 
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and Rasil (herald). The Spiritual head is the Khalifa 
(successor or follower) of Mohammed. 

Islam is the religion of some two hundred and fifty 
million people spread over South East Europe, South 
and East Russia, three quarters of Africa, nearly 
all Asia and the East Indies, and the majority of 
its adherents are citizens of the British Empire, so 
that we are the greatest Muslim power in the World. 

Islam is one of the only two Missionary religions 
and beyond question is increasing faster than any other 
faith to-day. In many parts of Africa it is sweeping 
all before it. It must be owned with shame that where- 
as very few Christians are Missionaries, very few 
Muslims are not, so whatever our final judgment on 
that vital faith may be, we must recognise that as 
a religion it is held so fervently and so firmly by the 
vast majority of believers that they would cheerfully 
die for their faith. Its progress is greatest among the 
simple races of little culture and sad to relate, where it 
crumbles and fades before Western “Civilisation” us- 
ually no other religion takes its place. 

Thus was its coming:—Three hundred years after 
the mighty Roman Empire had been divided into two 
parts, when only the Eastern section with its capital at 
Constantinople survived, Arabia was peopled by no- 
mad Shemitic tribes, racial kin to the Jews, as it had 
been for thousands of years before and as it is to-day. 

Among those Ishmaelites, in the year 570, was 
born at Mecca, after the death of his father, a child 
whose mother only just survived his birth. This or- 
phan, named Mohammed, was brought up by an uncle, 
Abu. Talib, a powerful chief of the Koraish tribe. “AS 
a boy, like David before him, ‘he tended the flocks and 
as a youth, also like David, he won a local fame as a 
fighter, having had experience and found outlet for his 
adventurous spirit in a series of blood feuds. That 
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spirit of adventure at last drove him far afield, he at- 
tached himself to the great caravans from Arabia to 
Egypt, Syria and Irak, and he did very well as a trader. 
So successful was he that at the age of twenty-five he 
received a proposal of marriage from a wealthy lady, 
named Khadijah, apparently for value received. With 
her and their subsequent children he lived a happy and 
independent life till the age of forty. 

He could not read or write as he had never been 
sent to school, but like all the peoples of the great open 
spaces, he was a thinker and being Shemitic he possess- 
ed an innate sense of religion. His own people, who had 
no central government, no unity and no proper leaders, 
were heathens believing in puny local deities with a 
shadowy Allah in the dim background, and he saw how 
utterly inferior their faiths were to those of the Jews 
and Christians he had met on his travels. Their reli- 
gions were religions of a book and of One God, Who 
revealed Himself to His people. They believed in a 
Judgment Day, in a Paradise for the just and a Hell 
for unbelievers. Now Mohammed knew that some 
of his countrymen were anxious to return to the old 
faith of their forefather Abraham, so he went apart for 
days on end to a cave some miles north of Mecca and 
gave himself up to thought. And there he found his 
new faith. 

He claims he saw a vision of the Archangel Gabriel. 
who told him God was and One and Only and had sent 
him to call him to purify himself and magnify the 
Lord, as He was about to reveal Himself. 

That first message was the beginning of a great 
sequence of Suras or Chapters of Messages which, 
weirdly arranged according to their length, form the 
Book, which is to Muslims the infallible, eternal truth, 
the Word of God. 

After long waiting and longing, further revelations 
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came to him and from then for some years he turned 
out these Suras by hundreds, many obviously influenced 
by his own impressions of the teachings of those Jews 
and heretical Christians he had met, which accounts 
for the Muslim ‘belief in Jesus Christ and disbelief in 
his Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

Thus he came to believe he was God’s Nebi and 
Rasfil, with a mighty mission to men and henceforth 
he lived for one sole purpose—to fulfil it. 

His first revelations were undoubtedly sincere and 
were worded in noble poetic language, about God and 
Resurrection and Judgment and Eternity, but as his 
power grew and his circumstances of ‘life changed so 
the revelations degenerated, till they became but sanc- 
tions for his own ‘personal needs 'and desires and even 
revenges, and their language faded into cheapness. 

Thus came Islam and the Quran. 
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THE COMING OF ISLAM. 


“A people is upon thee loving death as thou lovest 
life’”—such was the message sent by Khalid, leader of 
the hosts of Islam to Hormuz, commander of the army 
of the Persian Empire. 

As much as anything may be called an accident, 
it was an accident which turned Islam into a Religion 
of the Sword. To understand Islam we must more or 
less understand Mohammed. He sought to be another 
Moses, to set up the Kingdom of Allah and reign as 
his prophet. He was precisely the type of Messiah 
which the Jews of Jesus Christ’s time expected and 
which Jesus Christ definitely refused to be. It was his 
unbalanced zeal for the Living God which moved the 
armies of Islam. 

After receiving his first Message in A.D. 610 
Mohammed became so wretched and miserable that no 
further favour from Heaven was given him that, re- 
fusing to be comforted by his faithful wife Khadijah, 
he attempted suicide unsuccessfully. But two years 
later he did receive another revelation and from that 
moment never again doubted that God had called him 
and began at once to preach his new gospel to the 
people of Mecca. He was received with amusement 
and scorn. His wife became his first convert and she 
was followed by a few of the best class people, Abu 
Bakr, Ali and Omar, who all became giant figures of the 
world’s history, but beyond them only a few slaves and 
beggars accepted the new prophet and they became the 
joke of the city. The persecution, which began then, 
became worse and worse until in A.D. 620 both his pro- 
tecting uncle, Abu Talib and his guardian angel, Khadi- 
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jah died. It was the death of his beloved wife, Khadi- 
jah, which was the cause of Islam becoming a world re- 
ligion. Up till this moment Mohammed was absolutely 
and unquestionably a sincere and honest man and his 
excitability and lack of balance were counteracted by the 
_ wisdom and judgment of his wife—with her removed 
there was no power to keep the prophet controlled, so 
that when in A.D. 622, the Mohammedan year 1, he 
was forced to flee from Mecca to Medina, his thoughts 
were of revenge and his aim conquest. In Mecca he 
had been a preacher of righteousness, at Medina he be- 
came a soldier and a ruler. He saw that the man who 
held Mecca with its ancient heathen shrine would rule 
Arabia. Organising a forlorn hope to save his life, 
when the Meccans attacked Medina, he won a surprise 
success and that victory drew to him a couple of dis- 
satisfied local tribes, so that he was immediately provid- 
ed with a guerilla army. Then events tumbled over 
themselves. Mohammed had intended to make Jeru- 
salem the Holy City of his new faith, but when the 
Jews of Medina turned against him, he vowed to fight 
them while life lasted and determined that Mecca 
should take Jerusalem’s place. So by Suras of the 
-Quran he cut out all the Jewish faith and instituted 
new feasts, fasts and ritual. 

Now Medina was on the Caravan route to Mecca, 
which was a valuable strategic position, so with his 
young army he raided the caravans and starved his 
home-town into submission. When he entered Mecca 
as a conqueror he dictated terms, saluted every idol 
in the city and then destroyed them, and then, by a 
master-stroke of policy, solemnly consecrated the Black 
Stone as the visible centre of the worship of Allah for 
ever. Thus he satisfied his own longing for Mecca and 
won the pilgrimage-loving Arabs to the new faith. 
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Then he set a limit of time for every Arab to sub- 
mit or die. The tribes came to heel and were “con- 
verted.” His next astounding step was to send a circu- 
lar letter demanding submission to the greatest mon- 
archs of the world, to the Roman Emperor, the King of 
Egypt and the King of Persia. What superb audacity 
for an unknown Arab chief to challenge the rulers of 
the worlds mightiest empires! It was the slight on one 
of his ambassadors bearing his challenge that caused 
Mohammed to draw the sword and begin the mighty 
campaign of world conquest. In revenge he sent a 
little force into Palestine, but the Byzantine Official 
met them with an army and sent them reeling. Another 
force was organised and ready to set out when Moham- 
med died in A.D. 632 in the arms of Ayesha, his then 
favourite wife. Eight years after his flight from 
Mecca, Mohammed had captured it and when he died 
two years later he was lord of Arabia. 

At his death there was in Medina a large number 
of faithful followers led by Abu Bakr, Ali and Omar, 
who believed passionately in one Almighty God, Who 
had revealed His truth to His prophet, and that their 
lives must be spent in doing God’s will as interpreted 
by His prophet. 

Abu Bakr became the first Khalifa or successor 
of Mohammed and he was given no time to think, for 
as soon as the news of Mohammed’s death spread, 
Arabia revolted and it was only his magnificient bra- 
very, faith and skill which pulled Islam through the 
darkest hour it has ever known. 

He refused to cancel the punitive expedition to 
Roman Syria, though it robbed him of his army. He 
held out with his pathetic remnant till the expedition 
returned triumphant, and then by stunning blows he 
convinced the Arabs of the truth of the Muslim Gospel, 
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for to the Arab Bedawi, as to other Orientals, force is 
the greatest of all arguments. 

Thoroughly disciplined, the Arabs were fired with 
enthusiasm for fighting by promises of all booty taken 
and paradise when they died. So with mighty fury 
they set out to attack the Empires of the World, to such 
effect that only 100 years after the death of the Prophet, 
the Caliph of Islam ruled one of the mightiest empires 
the world has ever known, stretching from the West 
Coast of Africa to China. 

A year after Mohammed’s death, Heraclius, the 
Roman Emperor, who had but recently brought back 
the true Cross to Jerusalem, smarting under a double 
set-back in Syria, personally led there a huge army. 
His vast forces, composed of different nationalities, who 
were little better than slaves with nothing to inspire 
them, were faced by wild hordes of natural fighters, 
delirious with holy passion, whose ideal was death in 
battle. 

In one dreadful battle on the Yermuk in A.D. 634 
the power of Constantinople in Syria was shattered, 
as whole companies at a time were driven over preci- 
pices to the ravines below and the Emperor, sick at the 
sight of the slaughter, awaited his doom with his cloak 
over his face. The Roman Empire retired from Syria 
for ever. The next year the might of the Persian 
Empire was smashed by the capture of its capital, and 
in eight years the whole of Persia was incorporated in 
the Empire of Islam. 

By A.D. 640 Christian Egypt had been conquered, _ 
its fall due as much to the shameful quarrelling of the 
Christians as to anything else. 

Three Empires in eleven years! 

Then Westward Ho! over Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco till, but thirty years after the 
death of the Prophet, Akbar spurred his horse into the 
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Atlantic rollers. Spain fell next and then half of France, 
and Europe was only saved by Charles Martel, “The 
Hammer,” King of France, at Tours exactly one hun- 
dred years after Mohammed died. Meanwhile other 
armies had been just as successful Eastwards: Christian 
Armenia, Turkestan and Afghanistan fell, the farthest 
limits of Alexander the Great’s Empire were passed 
and Islam entered China itself. Twice in that mighty 
hundred years was Constantinople itself besieged, but 
it was too strong to be assaulted or starved and survived 
for a further eight hundred years. 

It was the zeal for the Living God which brought 
the Kingdoms of the world under the sway of Islam. 
Mohammed chose the very way Jesus Christ refused. 
He aimed at being a Moses—he succeeded in becoming 
a Cromwell. 
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THE FAITH OF THE MUSLIMS 


When Mohammed died in A.D. 632 the Quran had 

not been compiled. It could be recited by his close com- 
panions, but it had never been written down. So when 
the majority of those companions were killed in the 
first great victory a year later, it became urgently 
necessary to do something, if the inspired words were 
not to be lost for ever. So those who could do so, wrote 
down all they remembered and it was found that there 
were several differences in their versions (an interest- 
ing example for people who stumble over the slight 
Bible contradictions). Eventually one version was final- 
ly agreed on and has been accepted as the standard 
down to the present day. The finished work, written 
in Arabic, the “Language of the Angels’, is about the 
size of the New Testament. It has 114 Suras or Chap- 
ters, of unequal length, arranged with the long ones 
first and short ones last, almost exactly the reverse 
order from that in which they were received. 
: To every zealous Muslim on earth the Quran is 
the uncreated word of God, which always existed at the 
right hand of Allah and was delivered to the Archangel 
Gabriel to give to the Prophet bit by bit. The Quran 
is the unquestionable authority on all matters of doc- 
trine and practice. But there is also an additional book 
called Sunna or The Traditions. This contains stories 
of the customs and habits of the prophet and is used 
as a guide to behaviour in all phases of life, accepted 
and believed by all the faithful. 

These two great Books are called the “Roots of. 
Islam”. There are also two “Branches.” The first 
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is called Ijma or The Agreement and is used whenever 
any point comes up, which is not covered by the Qurar 
and Sunna. For such to be accepted there must be 
Ijma or Agreement between all the accepted leaders of 
Islam and once that is reached the point raised becomes: 
an Article of Faith. 

The other branch is called Qias or Reasoning by 
Comparison. New problems must be tackled by com- 
paring them with the Quran, Sunna and Jjma and, if in 
agreement with them, can be solved authoritatively. 

After the Roots and the Branches come the Five 
Pillars of the Faith. These are Duties compulsory for 
all Muslims. 

1. The Saying of the Creed: “La Illaha il Allah, 
Mohammed Rastil Allah’. The hold this has on the: 
Mohammedan world is tremendous. It is so easily 
learned and never forgotten. 

2. The carrying out of the five daily Prayers, be- 
fore each of which the ceremonial washing must be 
performed. Either in private or public these prayers 
must be said in the direction of the Ka’aba at Mecca. 
The times are just. before sunrise, high noon, “at the 
yellowing of the sun,” just after sunset, and at night. 
The human voice is the church bell of Islam and the 
Muezzin calls from the minaret of the Mosque at the 
stated times. 

3. The thirty days fast of Ramadan, when no food, 
drink or bodily pleasure is permitted from sunrise to 
sunset. This is very strictly but only formally kept, 
and those who starve all day, feast all night, but it 
matters not so long as the Letter of the Law is observed. 

4. Almsgiving. Alms for the poor are collected: 
in Muslim countries, like a tax, by Officials. 

5. The Hadj or Pilgrimage to Mecca, which every 
Muslim must, either by himself or by proxy, make at 
least once in his life. 
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There is also an extra Duty not included in the 
Pillars, the Jihad or Holy War against Infidels. 
Then come the Five Doctrines of Islam. 

1. God. There is but One, Allah, Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe, Almighty, with power unlimited 
and unrestrained, who can do both good and evil and 
predetermines every action and thought of man. Allah 
has one hundred most beautiful names and the faithful 
repeat ninety-nine of them on their Rosaries—legend 
has it that only the camel knows the hundredth. Toa 
Muslim the idea of a God of Love is absurd, for that 
implies a limitation of Allah’s’ power. So too the idea 
of God as a Father is repugnant, for man is not made 
in the image of Allah and in no sense is a partaker of 
God’s nature. Therefore the Muslim has no real sense. 
of sin, for all he does is willed by Allah—it is kismet, 
he cannot help himself. 

2. The Servants of God. Firstly Angels, whose 
desire is to love and know and serve God, who intercede 
with God for man. Secondly Jinni (the Genii of the 
Arabian Nights) some of whom are believers and some — 
are unbelievers. . 

3. The Books: The Quran; first five Books of the 
pe Testament; the Psalms of David and the Gospel of 
-Jesus. 

4. The Prophets:—Mohammed, Jesus,. Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David and so on. Moham- 
med is the greatest of all and was the only one sent to 
the whole world. Jesus, the second greatest and the 
only sinless man, was the son of Joseph and Mary, was 
caught up to Heaven without dying, and shall come 
again to prepare the way for Mohammed’s Second Ad- 
vent. 

5. The Resurrection and Judgment of the Last 
Day. All mankind, good and bad, shall be raised and 
thave to answer for their deeds. All Muslims will in 
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the end be saved, no matter what their record. The 
last state is either Heaven or Hell. Heaven is a luscious 
garden of fruits and running streams, with delightful 
nooks in which the most amazingly beautiful damsels 
wait to give the righteous their eternal reward. Hell 
is a place of fiery tortures. 

Such is Islam, the purely physical religion, which 
subjugates women to the rank of superior cattle and 
sanctifies slavery and, far from raising the races which 
accept it, in every case holds them back in fatalistic 
apathy. 

The Islam of the Malays however is freely blended 
with the old spirit-worship of their animistic fore- 
fathers, evidences of which can be seen every day at 
Pulau Brani and elsewhere, such as the Anchak, or bas- 
ket containing a figure of dough and offerings of sweets 
and flowers, put outside the houses of all sick, so that 
the spirits may be tempted by the offerings to fix on to 
the bread figure and free the invalid. The Pawang or 
witch-doctor is an important person in nearly all kam- 
pongs and makes his living by selling charms for pro- 
tection against evil spirits. 

In his religion the Malay is singularly slack, over- 
looking the times of prayer and only nominally keep- 
ing Ramadan, but he has an extraordinary keenness 
for the Hadj, for more people go to Mecca from Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies than from India. The pil- 
grimage does not usually improve the Malay, as is 
shewn by the proverb: “If thy friend has been once 
to Mecca, trust him not; if twice avoid him; if thrice 
flee from him as from Shaitan himself.” Such in short 
is the religion of the Malay. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE CHINESE 
THE ANCIENT FAITHS 


No one has been able to decide definitely what 
really was the original religion of the Chinese. This 
is chiefly due to the fact that all the early Chinese re- 
cords were destroyed by a fanatical Emperor and it is 
certain that several religious beliefs had been formu- 
lated ages before the existence of such records as are to- 
day available. 

It is beyond doubt that for many ages there has 
been at the back of all Chinese religion the idea of a Be- 
ing raised high above all others in the Spiritual World, 
yet there is also distinct evidence that animism or Spirit 
Worship was rife at every period of which we have 
any knowledge. One great student concludes that the 
animism of China is the original religion, but that an 
enormous number of years ago the recognition of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe arose and that these two 
beliefs, the lower and the higher, have existed together 
right through Chinese History. 

The three great Religions of China are Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism and Taoism, known to the Chinese as 
Ju Chiao, Shih Chiao and Tao Chiao, and strange to 
say they are almost exactly of the same age, but fifty 
years separating the eldest from the youngest. Now 
underneath all three is the religious attitude of mind 
and life which existed centuries before any of them 
arrived. 

‘We cannot hope to understand any Chinese reli- 
gion till we have grasped the invariable underlying 
animism. To the Chinese all nature and all its parts 
are possessed of spirits good and bad, weak and strong. 
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They are found everywhere, in mountains, in trees, in 
the ground, in the air and under water. Everything 
that happens is accounted for by the action of spirits. 
Sickness is caused by them, a child drowns, not be- 
cause it cannot swim, but because a spirit holds it down. 
Streets must be crooked, because spirits fly in straight 
lines and can be stopped by a wall. Houses must, if 
possible, have a wall opposite every gate, door and even 
window. The whole life of the people is governed by 
their fear of these dangerous beings and much of their 
religion consists in attempts to drive them away. The 
best way to drive away an evil spirit is to obtain the 
help of a good one. The sun is the very greatest of 
all good spirits and, if they can get the sun on their 
side, the Chinese consider they have obtained the most 
powerful protector, which may be the reason why it is 
considered unlucky for armies to fight in the rain and 
very bad form for a General to suggest it. 

Not only is everything connected with the sun use- 
ful to fight evil spirits but anything even remotely sug- 
gesting it, such as peach blossom, red paper, the blood 
of a cock and even the tiger, whose coat is covered with 
rays. Naturally light and heat are very important, 
hence the bonfires, crackers, torches, lanterns and can- 
dies, while all kinds of noises may be used to bring good 
luck or prevent misfortune. 

Now there is another side of this spirit religion of 
enormous importance to the Chinese and that is Ances- 
tor Worship. They believe that as men are possessed 
of spirits they can be worshipped after death. This 
is so universally practised that it may be called the very 
centre of Chinese religion. Death does not at all break 
‘the bond between members of a family. The family 
consists of dead and living and the dead are more im- 
portant than the living. The consideration which must 
at all times be given to these dead members becomes a 
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positive burden on the rest of the family and often 
lands them hopelessly into debt. © 

With such a central belief it is obvious that filial 
piety is to the Chinese the very greatest of all virtues— 
if you come to think of it, it must be so, one naturally 
would respect the old Dad if one knew that in a few 
short years he would have to be worshipped, for if he 
could lay on the stick while in this world, how much 
more terrible would he be if he got irritated or annoyed 
when he became a spirit. 

In like manner the second great virtue is possessing 
sons, in order that in due course there may be some to 
worship one-—the more the better. That in part ex- 
plains the widespread customs of polygamy and adop- 
tion among the Chinese. 

So woman has little value in Chinese eyes, except 
as a mother, while when she marries she receives little 
or nothing, for all family possessions are equally the 
property of the ancestors and so may not leave the 
family. 

It is said that a Chinese may renounce all his gods 
but his ancestors last of all, if ever. 

Now the other vastly ancient religion, which in 
time became merged into the Confucianist State Reli- 
gion, is the Worship of Heaven, which was not permit- 
ted to ordinary people. The worship of the Heavenly 
Bodies became the privilege and duty of the Govern- 
ment Officials, while only the Emperor himself could 
worship the Supreme Being of High Heaven. That he 
was considered to be carrying out as the Father and 
Representative of the whole Nation. 

‘The worship of Heaven was performed on the He 
est night of the year, because that night marked the 
time when the kindly influences of the sun began to 
regain their power after winter had done its worst. 
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Under the open sky, upon a circular marble plat- 
form, the “Son of Heaven” performed one of the most. 
remarkable sacrifices of all history. The sublime ritual 
shewed a very deep conception of eternal truths and the 
prayers offered up could, with but little change, be used 
by Christians. But China has lost her Emperor, her 
great Father, and though the President twice dared. 
to offer the sacrifice, because in that position 
he represented the nation, it has not been made a regu- 
lar annual custom. The future of the State Religion 
is wrapped in mystery and China is in the melting pot. 

Such roughly and in short are the three parts of 
the ancient religion of China, which must be mentioned 
before considering the more modern faiths, which really 
are philosophies, except in so far as they blend with 
these age-old survivals of the early civilisation of the 
Celestial Empire. These religions have directed the 
gaze of the Chinese backwards for thousands of years 
and so all their ideals have been in the past, which ac- 
counts for the remarkable conservatism of the Celestial, 
but now it looks as if they have decided they were 
wrong and are beginning to look ahead. What will be 
the result? Will it be a great opportunity for that 
other Eastern Religion five hundred years younger, the 
Catholic Faith of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ?. 
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K’UNG FU TSU AND JU CHIAO 


It is hopeless to view the religions of China through 
‘Western spectacles. We must get right away from our 
‘own ideas and try to grasp the Oriental way of looking 
at Eternal things. 

There are, as has been mentioned, three great re- 

ligions of China: Cunfucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, 
but they are not three Churches as we understand them. 
They are not like the Roman Church, the Church of 
England and the Greek Church, nor are they like the 
three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. The three 
systems are complementary, without any very clear line 
of separation, so that it is hardly correct to say that 
there are more Confucianists than Buddhists or the con- 
verse. 
_ The Chinese say that all three religions are one and 
give them the collective name of San Chiao or the Three 
Schools, and indeed, apart from priests, monks and 
intellectuals, there are but few who are really strict ad- 
herents of any one of these religions. Thus a Con- 
fucianist will visit a Buddhist temple and seek help 
from a Taoist priest. There is nothing incongruous in 
Chinese eyes for a man to visit the shrines of all three 
in one day. It is well also to remember that strictly 
speaking Confucius, Lao Tsu and the Buddha were not 
really founders of religion but reformers, who adopted 
and adapted what already existed, and all three only 
partly succeeded, for their followers retained many of 
the old beliefs and customs which they had attempted 
to displace. 

Confucianism was founded by K’ung Fu Tsu (or, 
in Cantonese: Hong Fu Tse) about five hundred years 
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before the birth of Jesus Christ. In later years Roman 
Catholic missionaries latinised his name into Confucius. 
His philosophy is called Ju Chiao, which means, rough- 
ly, The Culture of the Learned, and to understand its 
aims and inner meaning we must first consider how it 
came to K’ung Fu Tsu. 

When K’ung Fu Tsu was born in the Duchy of Lu 
in West Shantung in the year B.C. 551, China was very 
much as it is to-day: the play-ground of warring fac- 
tions. The suffering people were ground down by the 
tax-gatherer, set to forced labour and pressed into mili- 
tary service. The Barons, who had all the power under 
a merely nominal Emperor, lived in luxurious, sensuous 
and destructive open shame. Education was neglected 
and plague and famine stalked the land. 

K’ung Fu Tsu was born when his father was 
seventy-one years old and he was fatherless at the age 
of three. His boyhood was a hard one and when at 
nineteen he married, though he had a son, his married 
life was a failure and he soon left his wife. He became 
a Civil Servant and occupied his spare time in writing. 
When he was fifty he was made a State Magistrate and 
from that position he rose, step by step, till he became 
Minister of Justice. In that position he did such splen- 
did work that he raised his state to a commanding 
position in the province. As a result neighbouring 
princes were furious with jealousy and one of them 
hatched a diabolical plot to wreck his work and suc- 
ceeded all too well. 

He sent a present to the Prince of Lu of some 
magnificent race-horses and eighty beautiful dancing- 
girls. In spite of the pleading of K’ung Fu Tsu, that 
prince lost all interest in the welfare of his people and 
gave himself up to a life of pleasure and indulgence. 
K’ung Fu Tsu lost his position, saw his work destroyed 
and went heart-broken into a wandering exile, seeking 
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some other prince, who would let him work for the wel- 
fare of his state, but he never found one who would let 
him try the experiment. Yet he maintained till the end of 
his days that he knew the secret of State-craft and could 
make any kingdom great, which would stick to his 
principles. That secret is the basis of Confucianism. 

So after twelve years he returned home and gave 
himself up to teaching and writing, surrounded by an 
ever-increasing circle of disciples. He died at the age 
ot seventy-three and his tomb is still visited by thou- 
sands ot pilgrims every year. 

K’ung Fu Tsu was a kindly, gracious man, who 
always behaved both in public and in private with the 
most rigorous correctness. He never unbent, even to 
his son. He was so strict that he would not even sit 
on his mat unless it was straight and frivolity to him 
was immorality. Duty and self-control were the re- 
ligion of his life. He was the greatest moral figure in 
an age of vice and corruption. Yet not for a hundred 
years did his teachings receive recognition, except 
among his disciples. Then arose Meng Tsu, the second 
greatest Sage of China’s history and he raised the great 
Master to the pedestal from which he has never yet 
been dislodged. 

i The greatness, which came to China in the centuries 
which followed, was very greatly due to the enormous 
hold which the teaching of K’ung Fu Tsu secured on the 
imagination and conscience of the Chinese, and thus 
long after his death he proved the truth of his claims. 

This in short is Ju Chiao. 

The Supreme Ruler is a Being to be reverenced and 
worshipped. He produced the Order of the Universe 
and formed the races of mankind. He is served by a 
multitude of spirits, who all have their special work in 
guiding and protecting the good and in controlling the 
spirits of men in their duties to their fellows. 
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Sacrifices are to be offered when approaching the 
object of worship, for it is wrong to come empty- 
handed, but the spirit in which these sacrifices are 
offered is of more value than the gifts themselves. 

Sin is recognised and its punishment is looked for 
in this world. Reformation is required rather than 
penitence. 

Prayer is an acceptable and effective duty, but it is 
not a daily communion with God but an attitude of 
mind, to be preceded by fasting and washing. 

No Priesthood is needed, for each worshipper is 
his own priest and can offer his own sacrifice. But as 
all work is for the good of the State, which is the Big 
Family made up of all the little families, the Emperor, 
as father of the nation, is therefore High Priest of his 
people and he only can offer the State Sacrifice to Shang 
Ti; yet the ear of heaven is open to all. 

The dead, being still members of the family, the 
welfare of the State depends on the worship of An- 
cestors as being still present. 

Duty to parents continues after death; respect for 
elders and loyalty to prince and friend are insisted 
upon, as well as conscientiousness in all one’s doings. 
So the Vendetta becomes a sacred duty, for a man 
ought not to live under the same heaven as the mur- 
derer of his father, nor need to seek for a sword to slay 
the murderer of his brother. 

The Five Cardinal Virtues are: Kindness, Right- 
eousness, Orderly Behaviour, Wisdom and Sincerity, 
and the Prince must set an example in all five to his 
people. 

The Prince as father of his people must always 
give the lead, for as rivers begin in the mountain-top 
and enrich the plains below, so must virtue flow down- 
ward from the Court to the meanest hovel. 

Not pleasure, nor honours, nor wealth but only 
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virtue counts for true happiness and virtue is obtained 
by the energy of the individual will. 

Thus it is evident that the whole idea of this 
philosophy is not so much to make the perfect man as 
to build the perfect state, but this religion never quite 
satisfied the ordinary people, which accounts for the 
vast success of popular Taoism and Buddhism. 

However it did and does appeal to the intellectual 
and educated and has become the basis of all Chinese 
morals. 

K’ung Fu Tsu must be classed among the very 
greatest religious teachers of the world, but he was not 
as great as Moses, who lived some one thousand years 
before him, for he failed to lift his people out of their 
animism and polytheism up to the One God he sought 
to reveal. Yet he nobly did his best and his name 
lives in the affections of a vast nation, to whom he takes 
a place almost equivalent to that which Jesus Christ 
holds in the faith and love of a Christian. 
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LAO TSU AND TAO CHIAO. 


Tao Chiao, which we may call the Cult of the Way 
of Nature, is the philosophy of Lao Tsu who was born 
fifty years before K’ung Fu Tsu and is said to have met 
him once, but these two great thinkers were so utterly 
different in their whole outlook on life that they could 
not understand each other. If one were required to 
sum up their two philosophies in one sentence one 
might say: K’ung Fu Tsu taught—“ To be good,—do 
good’—Lao Tsu taught—“To do good—be good.” 
Both started on their search for peace for the same 
reasons, yet they reached exactly the opposite conclu- 
sions. 

Lao Tsu was a high Official at the Emperor’s Court, 
who became so utterly discouraged and disgusted at 
the corruption, vice and decay which he saw everywhere 
that he resigned and retired. Yet the perpetual petty 
wars and the feebleness of the Central Power drove 
him to do something. So he went off into a wandering 
exile and when, in his old age, he reached a noted pass 
in the mountains, the keeper of the pass was so impress- 
ed by the wisdom of his conversation that he begged 
him to write down his philosophy that it might not be 
lost. Lao Tsu did so and handed him the Tao Teh 
Ching or Writing of the Virtue of the Way of Nature— 
then he passed on and disappeared, never to be heard 
of again. That is the tradition and the book certainly 
still survives. It. has been translated into English 
several times, but it is so very difficult to understand 
that all translations differ enormously and in parts 
hopelessly so. The difficulties begin with the first 
word—Tao, and | can safely say that no Englishman 
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can really explain what it means. Still we can get 
hold of a rough idea which will enable us to grasp the 
main aim of the philosophy. One good word is The 
Way, another is Nature and a third is Providence or 
the Order of the Universe—put together, these give a 
tiny inkling of the word Tao:—The Way of Providence 
in Nature, and the duty of every seeker after Tao is to 
imitate Nature’s way in the Universe. Men must 
follow Heaven in its majestic progress. 

Lao Tsu, in his disgust with life and his disap- 
pointment with men, saw that nature was quiet, humble, 
placid, self-effacing and free from effort. Specially 
was it the sublime placidity of the process of nature 
which inspired him and he decided that man could only 
find peace and happiness by imitating that. Man 
must let his impulses work entirely of their own accord, 
he must not be self-willed or headstrong. He must seek 
for a spirit of emptiness and senselessness. He must 
not even teach his ideas, they must shine for themselves. 
Tao is the source and support of all things. It works 
for good, calmly and unceasingly, and man by yielding 
himself to it may reach his highest well-being. Suffer- 
ing comes from losing the condition of Tao. If man 
would return to the simple life of nature, give up all 
study and all pursuit of knowledge, then war and suf- 
fering and evil would cease and man would just float 
along the eternal river of time till at last he became 
absorbed in the ocean of Tao. Now that is just the 
opposite to the strenuous philosophy of K’ung Fu Tsu. 

But the Taoism of to-day is a very different thing, 
in fact it has changed so enormously that Lao Tsu 
would not be able to recognise it as his own at all. 
Modern Taoism is a pure fraud, a religion of so-called 
magic, which has enslaved millions to a host of super- 
stitions from which they dare not break away, though 
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the Taoists claim that the magical side of their religion 
was founded 4,500 years ago. 

The downfall of -Taoism, complete and rapid, 
came about in this way: The teachings of Lao Tsu 
and his “St. Paul,” Chuang Tsu, which very closely 
resemble the Buddhist beliefs about immortality and 
the overcoming of evil, were too lofty for their succes- 
sors, and their mystical and poetical language was by 
them taken literally. Chang Tao Ling, who was born 
in A.D. 34, a descendant’ of one of China’s greatest 
heroes who was said to have found immortality, orga- 
nised Tao Chiao into a formal religion, founded a priest- 
hood and set up a state in Sze Chuan. Though this 
was eventually wiped out in a river of blood, the priest- 
hood, far from dying out, survived and grew, while 
Chang’s successor became a kind of Taoist Pope, who 
to-day is the centre of a system of the most silly jumble 
of superstitions that can be found anywhere and is the 
very worst side of Chinese religion. There are both 
Regular and Lay Priests and Lay Priestesses. The 
Regulars are unshaven. The Lay Priests and Priestes- 
ses are married and make their living by magic and the 
sale of charms. Buddhist priests may be ignorant but 
they are harmless, Taoist priests are often men with 
minds warped beyond hope. The original Tao Chiao 
rendered prayer unnecessary, the modern Taoist priest 
will pray for anything if he is paid for it. 

These priests make their living by clearing haunt- 
ed houses, driving out the spirits of disease, making in- 
cantations for rain, procuring curses as required and 
producing prayers and charms for all occasions, while 
the superstitious devotees stick needles into their cheeks, 
pass through flames and walk up ladders of swords, all 
in their search for immortality. 

That is the cause of all the superstition. The 
whole root and idea of Taoism is the search for immor- 
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tality. Taoism is, so to speak, the Spiritualism of 
China. It will not surprise you then to know that most 
of the Secret Societies which form a network all over 
China are inspired by Taoism and the best example of 
the power of Taoist superstitions was the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, when hundreds and thousands of people believed 
that their priest-blessed charms could turn back the 
bullets of their enemies upon the very men who fired 
them. Yes, Taoism has been a power for centuries in 
Court, Politics and Religion:and it has been a degraded 
alien thing never dreamed of by Lao Tsu, yet it did 
help to bring to the Chinese an abiding belief in Eter- 
nal Life, and some of the truths which inspired Lao Tsu 
have found a permanent home in the thoughts of the 
Chinese, who are thus preparing the way for the Greater 
Tao—for, as Dr. Soothill puts it,—“In the Beginning 
was the Tao and the Tao was with God and the Tao 
was God. And the Tao became flesh and we beheld 
His Glory, the Glory as of the Only Begotten of the 
Father, full of Grace and Truth.” 
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THE BUDDHA. 


Some seven years after the birth of K’ung Fu Tsu, 
a son was born to the chieftain of a small North Indian 
tribe at Kapilavastu in the State of Nepal. This boy 
was to exert the greatest influence on men that Asia 
ever knew, so that nations were humanised and savage 
races transformed. The family name was Sakya and 
he was called Siddartha Gautama. We know very little 
about him till he was thirty, except that he was good at 
all sports, which developed a splendid physique capable 
of standing him in good stead throughout a long and 
strenuous life. He married and had one son, Rahula, 
of whom he became exceedingly fond. His outstand- 
ing characteristic was his amazing kindness, which 
caused him to suffer dreadfully at the sight of all pain 
and sorrow. One day he saw four sad sights—a 
decrepit old man, a man with a loathsome disease, a 
rotting corpse, and a wandering monk who had for- 
saken the cruel sad world. So intense were his feelings 
that he at once left his home, became a penniless wan- 
derer and gave up all hope of becoming Chief of his 
tribe, all happy family life, all worldly honour and suc- 
cess, to answer the call of an inner longing which would 
not be suppressed. He did so at once, because he loved 
his son so dearly that he knew that delay would make 
that move impossible. Then he went from one reli- 
gious teacher to another, but they could not satisfy the 
deep longing of his soul and their fatuity set him against 
their philosophies for the rest of his life. So he gave 
himself up to the most rigorous abstinence and asceti- 
cism and at last reduced himself to a living skeleton. 
Disciples were drawn to him in wrapt admiration of 
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his fortitude and perseverance, for though on the same 
search, they could not go as far as he. At last nature 
rebelled and he fainted. To the surprise of his dis- 
ciples he recovered, and then to their consternation he 
announced that, as he had been unable to find the peace 
he desired in that way, he would seek it in another. 
Disgusted at his desertion the disciples: left him. Again 
the force of character of Gautama: asserted itself. He 
became the advocate of what'he called “The Middle 
Way,” which involved a simple life of good wholesome 
living, free from sin, not giving way to softness nor 
undergoing hardship, aiming at the development of 
character to the utmost and the eventual extinction of 
The Self through the love of all beings. 

At once came temptations to give up all that he had 
so far won and return to his dear wife and son. His 
ferocious struggle has been pictured with grim realism 
in the literature of India. Twice we are told did Mara, 
the Spirit of Evil, seek to change his mind. The first 
time he offered a ‘world kingdom if he would give up 
his ideal. Then he returned with the forces of evil and 
they charged at him from front and rear. Throughout 
these assaults Gautama sat unmoved and determined. 
There in the shade of the sacred Bo-Tree he fought all 
day till, as evening fell, Enlightenment came and he 
was free. 

Thus did Siddartha Gautama become the Buddha, 
the “Enlightened One.” His battle with his lower nature 
was won, his doubts left him for ever and the peace he 
had sought flooded his soul, never to leave him again. 
He had discovered the meaning of the world’s sorrow 
and had found its cure. If what he thought was 
true, he was the Saviour the whole world was seeking. 
What was the cause of the sorrow and pain of the 
world which had so saddened him? Surely it was the 
desire for the things of sense: gold, fame, pleasure. 
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Peace, true peace, could only come to man by the com- 
plete suppression of desire, the conquest of the lower 
nature by the mind. With that in mind he was strongly 
tempted to become a solitary recluse and spend the 
rest of his life in quiet enjoyment of his newly-found 
peace, but his great kindliness drove him to devote his 
time to spreading the gospel of his discovery as far as 
he could travel. So he went at once to Benares and 
quickly won back his deserted disciples by convincing 
them of the truth of what he taught. From then till 
he died he continued to win converts by hundreds and 
thousands. His great love for men and his longing to 
remove their burden of sorrow made him one of the 
greatest figures of the world’s history. He never tired 
of preaching his gospel and rejoiced at every conver- 
sion. Five years had passed from his leaving home to 
his finding peace. Never another crisis came to disturb 
him from the day he left the Bo-tree. For forty-five 
more years he travelled up and down India teaching 
and preaching and, with his dignified sympathy and 
kindly way of dealing with all burdened souls, he came 
to be idolised by his followers. 

Several times on his journeys he visited Kapila- 
vastu and met his wife and son, but though at first they 
hoped he was returning to his old life, they realised at 
last that he was lost to them for ever. Both became 
converts, one a nun and one a monk, penniless wan- 
derers like the Buddha himself, depending on the charity 
of the kindly. At last, eighty years old, the Sage 
fell a victim of dysentery and lasted but a few hours. 
His last words were almost exactly the same as those 
echoed by St. Paul 500 years later: “Work out your 
own salvation with diligence.” 

Earnest to the last in his fight to relieve the 
world of its burden of sorrow, Sakyamuni Siddartha 
Gautama, the Buddha, passed away amid a group of 
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his faithful followers. His was the purest character 
India ever gave to the world, worthy of the honour 
bestowed on him by countless millions of believers 
throughout the ages and of our highest esteem and 
admiration. 
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BUDDHISM. 


That was a wonderful period round about the year 
B.C. 550. Most of the great countries of the Near, Mid- 
dle and Far East produced philosophers, prophets and 
poets to call their peoples to the Way of Truth and Life. 
In Palestine the Second Isaiah was preceded by Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah and followed by Haggai and Zechariah; 
Greece gave Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; Zoroaster 
arose in Persia; China produced K’ung Fu Tsu and 
Lao Tsu, followed by Meng Tsu and Chuang Tsu; 
while India’s contribution was the Buddha. May we 
not say that all were raised up by God to prepare the 
Way of The Lord? 

Like Jesus Christ and Mohammed after him, the 
Buddha !eft no written records, but an account of his 
acts and teachings was put down in Pali some fifty 
vears after his death in a book about twice the size of 
The Bible. 

Early Buddhism was a fairly simple faith. 

Firstly there were the Three Signs or Fundamental 
Truths. 

1. There is no being—there is only a becoming. All 
creatures: gods, men, animals and things are imper- 
manent and must at last pass away. As gods are not 
essentially different from men there is no need to look 
to them, so in Buddha’s philosophy no gods are needed 
and prayer is therefore unnecessary. 

2. All life is full of misery. We cannot obtain what 
we want nor can we escape what we dislike, but there is 
a cure for all suffering and misery and it is contained 
in the Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 
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The Four Noble Truths are: 

i. All human experience involves suffering, be- 
cause it flows from conscious existence. 

li. The origin of suffering is the thirst which craves 

for sensual delights, ‘success in life or a future life. As 
Jong as the world has any attraction there must be pain — 
and sorrow. 

ili. Suffering is destroyed by getting rid of this 
thirst. Man must aim at the state wherein he has no 
desire. 

iv. This is the Way, the Noble Eightfold Path: 
Right Beliefs, Right Hopes, Right Speech, Right Con- 
duct, Right Endeavour, Right Living, Right State of 
Mind and Right Thought or Meditation. 

As he travels this path the monk must break the 
Ten Fetters of Delusion: Self-delusion, Doubt, Faith 
in Good Works, Passions of the Senses, Ill-Will; Love 
of the Earth-Life, Desire for Heaven, Pride, Self-righ- 
teousness and Ignorance. When he has travelled the 
Path and broken the Fetters, he will reach Nirvana, 
“The Going Out.”” Nirvana, which may be obtained in 
this life, is a state of perfect rest of mind, with no desires 
to disturb the peace, save only the desires for more 
peace and to hand on the gift to others. 

3. All life 1s without soul. Though we are indivi- 
duals we do not possess separate souls, everything is but 
a temporary gathering together of qualities, which are 
parts of the Universe. A clothed man sitting on a chair 
reading a book is a collection of four illusions. There 
is neither man, ‘nor clothes, nor chair, nor book, but 
merely four sets of temporary collections of parts of the 
Universe held together by “The Thread of Life.” At 
death, decay or destruction the Individual ceases to be, 
and the parts fall away, never in the same way to re- 
assemble. 

There is no soul, so the Individual cannot come 
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into existence again. But here is a great apparent con- 
tradiction. Buddhists believe in ‘Transmigration. 
How can there be, if there is no soul to pass over? 
There is no soul, but something there is which can, does 
and must pass over into another existence. That some- 
thing is the complete total of all the thoughts, desires 
and actions of the temporary Individual. So man will 
rise higher or sink lower in his next existence, according 
as he adds to or takes from that moral total, which he 
inherited. That doctrine is the Buddha’s answer to the 
cruel inequalities of life. Therefore while one single 
desire or longing remains, a man’s parts after death 
must re-assemble as another temporary Individual to 
carry on along the Eight-fold Path, and that must go 
on till at last one succeeds in crushing all desire and 
reaching Nirvana. Then when he dies, the collection 
of parts of the Universe, which formed him, will fall 
apart finally, for there will be nothing left round which 
to re-assemble. 

That is the Law of Karma. Karma is the Moral 
Total and new Individuals must go on being born till 
there is no more Karma; in other words till all desire 
is used up. 

That was the original philosophy of Sakyamuni 
Siddartha Gautama, but it proved too stiff for simple 
minds and never gripped the “Man-in-the-Street.” 
Development therefore became both inevitable and 
necessary and, when it came, it transformed Buddhism 
to such an extent that in many countries it was teaching 
exactly the opposite to the tenets of the Buddha. 

So little is known of the remaining history of 
Buddhism in India, that it is impossible to trace the 
steps which led to its splitting up into two great sections 
about one hundred years after the Birth of Jesus Christ, 
though it appears certain that that cleavage led to its 
decline in the land of its origin. 
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When the Mohammedans invaded India in A.D. 
1,000, Buddhism perished entirely, to survive and thrive 
only on foreign soil. 
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SHIH CHIAO. 


Eight hundred years ago there appeared two 
schools of thought among the followers of the Buddha, 
and so great was the difference between their opinions 
that separation became inevitable. These parties then 
came to be known as Hinayana or “The Lesser Vessel 
of Salvation” and Mahayana or “The Greater Vessel 
of Salvation,’ and for want of better terms we might 
label the former the Orthodox and the latter the Moder- 
nist (not the Reformed!). Hinayana won Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and the Dutch East Indies. Mahayana 
swept across China, Tibet, Korea and Japan. Hina- 
yana, while being much closer to the original philosophy 
of Gautama, nevertheless introduced certain innova- 
tions in response to popular demand. The enormous 
veneration in which the Buddha was held during his 
life-time, developed after his death into a form of wor- 
ship. It was claimed that he was the last but one of a 
series of Buddhas, that he was born of a virgin and was 
a sinless, holy and perfect being. 

But the innovations introduced into Mahayana 
have never been accepted by Hinayana and certainly 
are repugnant to the teachings of Sakyamuni. 

There is an Unknown Absolute Supreme Being, 
who manifested himself in many forms, one of which 
was Gautama; so a Mahayana Buddhist can recognise 
the world’s great sages, including Jesus Christ, as 
Buddhas or Manifestations of the Supreme Being. 

Besides the Buddha, as objects of worship, there 
are also Bodhisattvas, who have denied themselves 
Nirvana to save mankind. The greatest of these are 
Amitabha or Amida, “Infinite Light and Love” and 
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Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy. Every man is a 
potential Bodhisattva. Man has an immortal soul 
and salvation can be won in this world, so both Hell 
and Paradise are available for Buddhas and Bodhis- 
attvas. Heaven is the true home of the soul, where 
eternal light, liberty and joy are found, and the various 
stages towards Heaven are accomplished by transmig- 
ration. 

Prayer naturally sprang from this recognition of 
the Divine Being and another inevitable step was the 
formation of a priesthood. Mahayana also recognised 
Ancestor Worship and thereby assured the success of 
its appeal to the Chinese, to whom it is known as Shih 
Chiao or the Cult of Shih-Chia-Mu-Ni (their rendering 
of Sakyamun1). 

Shih Chiao won its way because it supplied a long- 
felt want. As the philosophy of Gautama, it would 
have left the Chinese cold, but in its Mahayana form it 
swept all before it, inspite of many bitter persecutions 
and a three-fold destruction of its temples. Its claim 
to bring man into touch with the Spiritual World reach- 
ed the hearts of the Chinese, inspite of their dislike of 
the idle life of the monks and their horror of celibacy. 
To-day there must be at least one million Buddhist 
‘monks and nuns in China alone. That the Buddhist 
monk is held in absolute contempt in China is due 
mostly to the unworthy lives of many of the city and 
village priests, not to the simple, strict-living and moral 
inmates of the monasteries, who spend their days seek- 
ing the light with earnestness and hope, from the day 
they repeated before their Abbot the “Formula.” _ 

I go for refuge to the Buddha, ; 
I go for refuge to the Law, 
I go for refuge to the Order. 

But as it exists to-day Chinese Buddhism in the 

cities and towns is, in practice, remarkably like modern | 
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CHINESE BUDDHIST TEMPLE, SINGAPORE 
THE HALL OF THE BUDDHAS 


THE HALL OF THE GODS OF RAIN AND AIR 
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Taoism, a religion of magic, trickery and fake wonder- 
working. Mediation has taken the place of Medita- 
tion. The priests have made a lucrative business out 
of performing the religious duties of the people. Money 
will assist the progress of the dead, money will help to 
save the living. Charms and prayers can be bought, as 
well as crackers, candles and joss-sticks. 

Sad is the sight of a Chinese Buddhist town fenple! 
Go to Kim Kiat Road, a cul-de-sac off Balestier Road 
in Singapore and there you will find the great Low Kim 
Pong Temple, an architectural jewel, falling into decay 
amidst the dirt and cobwebs of years. There too you 
will observe a large number of resident priests, hangers 
on and professional beggars. 

How different is this city temple from the great 
Kek Lok Monastery at Ayer Itam, Penang, where all 
is clean and orderly, where visitors are requested to 
“compose yourselves like gentlemen,” and are reminded 
of the priests’ vow of poverty. 

Here in Singapore everything is dirty and the 
beauties of the place are marred by tawdry decorations 
and paper images scattered among the bronze and 
marble works of art. Mason-bees, spiders and white- 
ants are left in undisturbed possession of the superb 
lacquer work, the large staff being apparently too lazy 
to do a hand’s turn at dusting and scrubbing. Every 
visitor is badgered and bullied for money at almost 
every step. Fifty times and more have I visited there 
and am known well to all the inhabitants, yet never 
once have | been permitted a peaceful inspection and 
my friends are pestered to give, give, give! 

There is also a Rubber Factory in the temple, 
which helps to swell the funds of the institution. 
As to the actual worship, nobody takes any notice of 
the “Services,” but conversation and laughter blend 
with the beating of gongs and drums as accompaniment 
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to the monotoned prayers of the priests, who, attired 
in the traditional Buddhist sacred robes, are not above 
accepting a cup of “Cheenah Tay” and a spot of gossip 
during the performance of their official devotions. 

All around are the evidences of the surviving Ani- 
mism of Ancient China: images of the gods of Rain 
and Air, of the Spirit of Evil and as an “opposite num- 
ber’ the spirit of Good, are side by side with those of 
the Buddha and Kuan Yin; while rich Tablets of the 
Dead decorate the side chapels. Yes, that temple and 
its inmates sadden one. How far Buddhism has fallen 
from the ideals of Sakyamuni! Yet there are many 
local Chinese who are really devout, practising in their 
daily lives the teachings of the Enlightened One, and 
from time to time they make their offerings and pay 
their devotions (and their cash!). 

Shih-Chia-Mu-Ni would not recognise Shih Chiao, 
for what he taught is now denied and what he repudiat- 
ed is now believed. Yet in its modern form it provides 
singular parallels to Christianity and may have done 
some of the rough spade-work of preparing the -way 
for the advance of the Chinese Christian Church. 
There is however one vital contrast between these two 
faiths. Buddhism, seeking to escape misery, abandons 
the world: Christianity, with its guarantees of peace 
and joy, works to save and redeem mankind. 


THE RELIGION OF THE TAMILS. 


HINDUISM. 


The Tamils, whom we see daily singing at their 
work on the roads, in the gardens and on rubber plan- 
tations, come from South India and are Hindus. The 
Hindu Religion is one of the very oldest faiths surviving 
in the world to-day. Probably more than two thousand 
years before the time of Jesus Christ, Aryans, blood- 
relations of the British peoples, migrated to the Punjab. 
They were equally men of war and agriculturalists and 
still a primitive people divided into tribes, each of which 
was led by its chieftain. Even in that dim distant past 
they possessed a well-developed religion, which was later 
summed up in a collection of hymns known as the 
Vedas, which still survives as one of the most ancient 
pieces of religious literature extant. They had thirty- 
three gods: eleven of heaven; eleven of the earth and 
eleven of the atmosphere. The worship of these gods 
was Sacrificial: animals, soma (an intoxicating vege- 
table fluid) and ghi (clarified butter) being offered 
with elaborate ritual, considered to be of the utmost 
importance for the acceptance of the sacrifice. Priests 
they had, but no temples and no images. 

Such was the beginning of the Hindu Religion. 

One of the beliefs, which these Aryans adopted 
from the primitive Dravidians they conquered, was the 
Law of Karma, which we have already met in the much 
later Buddhism; that is to say Transmigration or the 
handing on through successive generations of the Moral 
Total of each life, till at long last the individual is 
merged in the Eternal. 
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The fundamental beliefs of the Hindus are in- 
corporated in the Upanishads, the results of the medi- 
tation of “ The Thinkers of the Forest,” ascetics who 
were dissatisfied with the crude materialism of the old 
sacrificial system. 

This was their philosophy: There is but one Being 
in all the universe, strictly speaking this Being is the 
universe. All gods and other spiritual beings are but 
manifestations of this one Absolute Being. The souls 
of men are but “sparks from this central fire” and after 
countless re-incarnations they are to find their release 
and drop back into the boundless ocean from which they 
came. There is but one eternal fact in all the universe 
and that is Brahman, the World Soul, with which the 
human soul is identical. Salvation comes by enlighten- 
ment of the reason, by the power of the intellect. Once 
enlightenment is won, eternal freedom follows. 

Brahman is a Being exalted for beyond all right 
and wrong. That last doctrine proved fatal to India, 
for it crippled Hinduism, which, with an unapproach- 
able Supreme Being, was robbed of all power to raise 
its adherents. 

Through many centuries ancient Hinduism carried 
on in this simple manner till in the ninth century of 
our era there arose Sankara, who produced the 
Vedanta—the “aim” or “end” of the Vedas. His 
teachings were based upon the Upanishads and he held 
relentlessly to the belief in the one and only Being, 
declaring that all other created things are pure illusion. 
Human beings do not really exist at all and therefore 
their aim should be to rid themselves of their fatal 
misconception and realise that there is but one Absolute 
All and that we ourselves are that All. 

However Sankara permitted his followers to believe 
in the gods as merely temporary manifestations of the 
great Brahman. Even the gods themselves to him 
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were mere illusions. Now such a teaching would not 
go down with everyone and so a matter of three hun- 
dred years later Ramanuja denied that Brahman was 
unapproachable by his worshippers, whom he regarded 
as real beings and not mere illusions. He also ascribed 
to Brahman both intelligence and goodness. 

It is not surprising therefore to discover that Hin- 
duism contains a number of contradictions which make 
it difficult for an Occidental to understand what a 
Hindu really believes. 

Firstly let it be stated definitely that a Hindu is 
born, never converted, and thus we are faced with that 
dread and impregnable System, known as Caste, a 
petrified social organisation compulsorily binding on 
every Hindu. A caste is a group of people separated 
from all other castes by regulations as to food, marriage, 
occupation and residence. A Hindu may not eat with 
a man of another caste nor may his food be prepared by 
a man of a lower caste. A man of low caste may not 
adopt the occupation of his caste superior. Though 
strictly a Hindu may not leave India at all, yet that is 
often done, in which case the traveller loses caste by 
contamination by foreigners and on his return requires 
purifying before he can be restored to his own caste. 

Caste is the great barrier to the ideals of fellowship 
and brotherhood preached by such philosophers and 
thinkers and social reformers as Doctor Rabindranath 
Tagore. As to marriage, what law in all the world is 
so merciless and unvarying as that which forbids the 
Hindu to marry beneath his own caste? That law, the 
breaking of which is the Unforgivable Sin, has produced 
that shocking tragedy of Indian life, child marriage, 
with its deplorable physical and moral effects, most 
heart-breaking of which is the child widow, who being 
forbidden to marry again is doomed, unless she has 
given birth to a son, to a life of drudgery and disgrace. 
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There are tens of thousands of these poor miserable 
little souls pining out their lives in India to-day. The 
British Raj put down with a firm hand the twin 
iniquities of child-murder and Suttee—the burning alive 
of the widow upon her husband’s funeral pyre—but so 
far no power has been able to shake this dreadful 
cruelty. The chief difficulty to progress is that these 
horrors are taught in the sacred literature of the Hindu 
religion. 
Caste probably arose from a desire of the con- 
querors to preserve their national blood pure from 
contamination by marriage with “ lesser breeds without 
the law.” The original social divisions were the priests, 
the warriors, the agriculturalists and the labourers. 
To-day the number of castes is almost beyond reckon- 
ing. The most important of all castes are the Brahmins, 
the priests. They are considered superior to all other 
men, for they were created differently from all others. 
That belief has enabled the Hindu priesthood to exercise 
a tyranny unequalled anywhere else in the world. 
Gifted and intellectual the Brahmin may be, but his 
pride is unfathomable and his utter lack of sympathy 
for his brother-men is unpardonable. 

In 1919 I heard it prophesied in Kholapur that a 
rebellion against this tyranny of the hated Brahmins 
was inevitable. It would appear that to date the 
obstacles in the path of the reformers have been in- 
surmountable. 

Yet there are those who have a good word to say 
for Caste! They show that in times of distress the 
various castes act somewhat in the capacity of our 
Western trade-unions, but that is poor compensation 
for the miseries enforced by the system. Only recently 
attention was called ‘to the case of an “ untouchable,” 
who having been adopted, well educated and fitted for 
excellent employment, though full of ambition, found 
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himself barred from every respectable occupation, and 
shunned, tabooed and snubbed, he was driven back in 
despair to the outcast condition from which he had 
been rescued! 

The Caste system is the greatest enemy of Brother- 
hood in all the world, for it inculcates despising those 
of lower social strata and outcastes in degradation and 
misery over fifty million of India’s population. 

Yet the Hinduism of to-day is not as ferocious as 
it used to be long, long ago, for the Buddha, whose 
philosophy perished in the land of its birth, did succeed 
in influencing the greatest religion of India to the extent 
of modifying the sacrificial system, so that the rivers 
of blood were staunched and offerings of cereals and 
flowers replaced the slaughter of animals. 

It is now necessary to show why a religion, whose 
central tenet is that of One Absolute Being, should 
sanction the worship of three hundred and thirty 
million gods. 

First of all the idea must be firmly grasped that 
every Hindu god is but a manifestation of Brahman. 
There are three great manifestations of the Supreme 
Being: Brahma, the Creator, who has very few 
worshippers and only two temples in all India; Vishnu 
the Preserver, who is only worshipped in the forms of 
his own manifestations, of whom the most popular are 
Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the great Indian 
poems; and Siva the Destroyer. Krishna is probably 
worshipped by more people than any other Hindu god. 
It is claimed that he was an actual historic figure and 
had sixteen thousand wives and one hundred and eighty 
thousand children! 

In the worship of Vishnu the Hindus possess a 
doctrine very like the Christian idea of Faith. 

The worship of Siva reveals the cruel side of Hin- 
duism. Strange to say the Destroyer is also the god 
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of reproduction. More amazing still, he is the Hindu 
god of love. Siva has no other incarnations, but he 
has many wives and is often worshipped through them. 
Of these the greatest are Devi, “the goddess;” Durga, 
“the inaccessible;” -Karala, ‘the horrible one” and 
Kali, “the black one.” Apart from his remarkable 
association with harvest and love, everything connected 
with Siva is terrible, bloodthirsty and cruel. Yet 
women all over India call on these ferocious wives of 
the Destroyer to aid them in their distress and suffering. 
Perhaps the most interesting member of this family 
is Ganesa or Gunputti, the elephant-headed god of 
fellowship and learning. He lost his original head 
through his father’s anger, but Siva in pity procured 
him the substitute by which he is always now recognised. 
His festivals are highly popular, images being carried 
to the sea or the river and there immersed, amid general 
rejoicings. 

The worshippers of Siva, who number many mil- 
lions, are known as Saivites, while Vishnu’s devotees are 
called Vaishnavas. 

Beside these great popular gods are multitudes of 
lesser divinities, village gods and demons. There is 
no end to the list of sacred objects reverenced and 
‘worshipped by Hindus. The cow, the monkey and the 
peacock are holy. Animal life must not be taken. 
Such is a natural consequence of belief in trans- 
migration. 

From the noble conception of the Supreme Being 
to the vile immoralities of Sakti worship, the Hindu in 
his search for truth has run the whole gamut of religious 
experience. India, whence the Tamils came, is a god- 
intoxicated land, because the Indian is naturally reli- 
gious and longs to find Peace. No richer harvest-field 
is there in all the world for Jesus Christ, but while 
thousands of Indians are enquiring after Him, they 
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have very little use for Western Christianity and many 
of the Indian Christians are convinced that India must 
express Christ in her own national way. 

It pleased the Loving Father of us all that the 
Lord of all Good Life should appear in the East, as 
an Eastern Man. He came to teach the Brotherhood 
of Love in the one great family of His Father and 
ours. Amidst to-day’s discordant noises of Bolshevism 
and class-hatred, the call of Brotherhood is sounding. 
and the response to that urgent need is greater than it 
has ever previously been in the history of this beauti- 
ful world. 
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JAPAN: SHINTO AND BUSHIDO 


Although the religion of the vast majority of the 
Japanese still is their national form of Buddhism, trans- 
planted and adapted, like their old civilisation, from 
China, an ancient and very simple faith survives as 
the State Religion. 

This is known to the world as Shinto, from two 
Chinese words Chen and Tao, meaning “The way of 
the Good Spirits,’ the Japanese translation of which 
is Kami-no-Michi, and it is akin to the primitive 
nature-worship of other countries. Kami are the 
powers which rule all the states and conditions of 
life. Shinto, in its earliest form, had neither images, 
temples, sacred writings, commandments nor doctrines. 
There were simple wooden shrines dotted about the 
country, at the entrance of which were hung gongs, 
upon which worshippers called the attention of the 
spirits to their comings. Herein simple prayers and 

.the clapping of hands sufficed for devotions. Ancestor- 
worship was general and various gods were acclaimed 
as the protectors and benefactors of daily life, such as 
the Kitchen God, the God of Plenty and the God of 
Health. But the outstanding note of Shinto, which is 
so characteristically Japanese, is its relationship to 
the Emperor. In the days of Shinto’s glory this in- 
culcated into the Japanese such a veneration forthe 
Emperor as the Son of Heaven, that it bred the intense 
national patriotism which is still an outstanding feature — 
in the Land of the Rising Sun, where every school- 
child has been taught that the Emperor is descended 
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directly from Amaterasu, the sun-goddess. Patriotism 
therefore became a part of the national religion and 
reverence for the Royal House the first and greatest 
obligation of every loyal citizen. That deep respect 
undoubtedly saved Shinto from extinction when Budd- 
hism swept all else before it. To-day, what once was 
the faith of the Japanese people has shrunk to the mere 
religious ceremonial of the Imperial Court, though the 
Shinto deities have been assimilated as Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas into the popular Buddhism. Mahayana 
Buddhism, when it invaded Japan, inspired that superb 
art, which in its many forms won the ungrudging ad- 
miration of the world. It found a backward, undeveloped 
nation; it opened up a vast spiritual field for a simple, 
naturally religious people; and it presented them with 
a much-needed vision and a greatly enlarged outlook on 
life in general. With their characteristic initiative the 
Japanese moulded an alien Buddhism to suit their own 
spiritual needs, and thereby carried it farther from the 
original conception of Gautama than any other people. 
It is not surprising therefore that the passing of centu- 
ries produced various schools or sects, but with their 
varying doctrines we need not concern ourselves. 

The astounding transformation of the utterly 
peaceful philosophy of K’ung Fu Tsu into the stirring 
martial Bushido cannot but hold its interest for us. 
K’ung Fu Tsu worked for an Ideal State, where the 
Ruler was the father of a devoted family of smaller 
families, a very peaceful ideal. Bushido or “The Way 
of the Warrior” produced the Samurai, those magni- 
ficent military heroes of old Japan, so splendidly pic- 
tured in the late Sir Herbert Tree’s play “The Darling 
of the Gods.” Bushido, in accepting the view that the 
Emperor was descended directly from Heayen and that 
loyalty to him was the supreme virtue, turned the 
soldier into the most important class in Japan. The 
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Samurai became the national heroes, who cultivated, as 
virtues to be admired by all, simplicity of living, hard- 
ness, bravery and indifference to suffering, loss and 
death. The Samurai never parted from his two swords, 
One was a long one, ever ready for an enemy. The 
other, but.a short dirk, was kept for an emergency—to 
vindicate his honour on himself by Hara-kiri. Can we 
wonder that, after centuries of such well-instilled ideas, 
the Japanese are a brave fighting race of the staunchest 
patriots? 

But the Japan of to-day is faced by a religious 
problem of singular difficulty. The stupendous ad- 
vances of her new West-inspired civilisation have thrust 
her, in but a few years, into the position of a First- 
Class Power. Shinto has declined, till it is but a 
shadow of its former self; the old philosophic Confu- 
cianism never claimed more than an_ intellectual 
minority; and modern Education is sweeping away 
not only the superstitions which have collected round 
Buddhism, but also, as a consequence, the allegiance 
of the more modern of the people. Atheism is rife 
among the new generation of students. What can take 
the place of the old religions in the hearts of that trul 
religious people? Beyond all doubt it is Christianity’s 
- golden opportunity! 
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